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HERR DOLLFUSS AND THE NAZIS. 


N September roth Herr Habicht, the “ Nazi State Inspector 
for Austria,” broadcast from Munich a speech attacking 
the Dollfuss Government which, according to the press, 

was the twenty-sixth of the series of such utterances. They began 
after the Austrian Government took steps to put a stop to the 
making of such speeches in Austria itself by German Nazi leaders, 
who visited the country especially to conduct Nazi propaganda, 
and after Herr Habicht had been arrested and deported from 
Austria on suspicion of being implicated in acts of terrorism com- 
mitted by Nazis. They have continued with remarkable regularity 
ever since, in spite of representations made in Berlin through 
diplomatic channels from the Governments of Great Britain, France 
and Italy, and have been characterised throughout by a want of 
respect for the ordinary canons of international courtesy which is 
unprecedented in modern times. 


The speeches themselves, however, constitute only one weapon 
of the varied armament with which Germany has been waging 
war against the Dollfuss Government ever since the Nazi victory 
in the elections last March, and as on the outcome of this warfare 
the whole future of Austria as an independent country will probably 
depend the circumstances in which it was begun and is now being 
carried on are of vital importance to the rest of Europe 


The Nazi movement in Austria has been exercising the attention 
of the Government for some time owing to the part taken by men 
known to be its leaders in unprovoked attacks made on Socialists and 
on Jews in Vienna in the autumn of last year. But a good deal 
earlier than that the progress which the movement was making 
was brought to the attention of the Government by the results of 
the Vienna Municipal elections of April 24th, 1932, when the Nazi 
candidates captured a number of seats from the Christian Socials. 
They secured 15 seats, only 4 less than the Christian Socials, and 
the significance of their success rested in the fact that it was the 
first time they had been represented at all, either in the City Council 
or in any legislative body. This in itself would not have caused 
any concern, had it not been well-known that the Nazi movement 
was entirely of German importation, and had been stimulated by 
German agitation, while there was also the disturbing fact that the 
election campaign had been marked by wanton outrages, involving 
loss of life, for which Nazis were responsible. * 

It was, in fact, largely owing to the realisation of the existence 


of a possible menace to ordered Government that the Dollfuss 
Cabinet was formed soon afterwards. Herr Dollfuss took office 





_ (1) As a well-known foreign correspondent in Vienna said at the time: ‘ Their 
political programme is little understood, but their ruthless methods are sufficiently 
known and dreaded.” 
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on May 2oth, 1932, and for several months the chief tasks with which 
he had to deal were economic. He carried through the Lausanne 
Agreement providing for the international loan of 300 million 
schillings,t and then turned his attention to the banking situation. 
Taking advantage of a law passed during the war, giving the Govern- 
ment emergency powers to deal with “ all economic questions arising 


the property and activities of the directors of the Credit-Anstalt and 
of the concerns which it controlled to Government supervision. He 
was then able to enforce the réduction in expenditure—both in the 
administration of the Bank and in the Government departments— 
and other measures which were essential to the successful floating 
of the international loan. In addition, he opened negotiations 
with neighbouring countries for the conclusion of trade agreements 
calculated to assist in putting the country on its feet financially, and, 
on December roth, signed a treaty with Hungary. Similar treaties 
with Poland and Yugoslavia’ followed, and the result has already 
been shown in an improvement in the value of the export trade 
during the past few months. 

During this period—when the shadow of Hitlerism had cast 
itself only faintly over the country—the Chancellor had found the 
powers with which his office was invested amply sufficient to enable 
him to carry through the measures he considered necessary in order 
to set the Government’s house—and the country’s finances—in 
order, without coming into conflict with Parliament.* That this 
was so, however, was only due to the reforms in the Constitution 
carried out by his predecessor, Dr. Schober, which had resulted in 
turning Austria from a thorough-going Parliamentary Republic 
into “‘a Presidential Republic of constitutional character.” For 
these reforms had the effect of curtailing the rights of Parliament, 
and gave the President of the Republic the power of making and 
unmaking Governments. 

Armed with these powers, and with the emergency war-time law, 
or “ Dora,” passed on July 24th, 1917, he was able to deal with the 
crisis which confronted him in March, but only then by exercising 
all his determination, aided by considerable ingenuity, in stretching 
those powers to the utmost limit. For the crisis came upon him 
with a suddenness which hardly anyone, either in Austria or in 
Germany, could have anticipated, and this owing to the fact that 
all calculations were upset by the surrender of Bavaria, which 
occurred on March gth. Not only had this not been expected, 
but even up to the very day on which General von Epp took over 
the administration the Reich Government was repeating assurances 

(1) This was signed on July 15th, 1932. For an account of the circumstances 


in which the issue of the loan was arranged for, see the article in the BULLETIN of 


September 1st, 1932, Vol. IX., No. 5. 
(2) The Treaty with Poland was initialled on July 12th, 1933, and that with 
Yugoslavia signed on August 5th, 1933. 
(3) Actually he had a bare majority in Parliament, and on October 21st 4 
Socialist vote of no-confidence regarding the emergency decree was defeated by 5 votes. 
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previously given that no intervention in Bavaria was contemplated.’ 
And even had the intentions of Berlin been fully realised there was 
still, up to the very hour of Bavaria’s collapse, a belief in the ability 
of the Munich Government to stand up against the attacks on the 
autonomy of the Federal States under which Hesse, Saxony, Baden 
and Wiirttemberg had successively fallen during the previous few 
days. In the event, Bavaria was taken by surprise and surrendered 
without a blow, and this had its lesson for Austria. Herr Dollfuss 
made up his mind that he, at least, would be prepared for all 
eventualities, and that the steps he promptly took were none too 
drastic was very soon shown by events across the frontier. Only 
a few days afterwards, on March 18th, the Bavarian Minister of 
Justice (Dr. Frank, of whom more was to be heard later) was already 
making speeches attacking the Austrian Government and saying 
that General von Epp would, perhaps, be entrusted with looking 
after matters in Austria.* 

But this is to anticipate events. The German elections were 
held on March 5th, and it happened that just at that moment the 
Austrian Government was engaged in a conflict in Parliament 
brought about by the need of making its authority felt in the 
administration of the State Railways. A special meeting of Parlia- 
ment was held on March 4th to decide upon measures to be taken 
against the railway staff for carrying out a short strike four days 
earlier, and following a dispute as to the regularity of a vote given 
against the Government, the President (or Speaker) and both Vice- 
Presidents of the National Council resigned. 


Herr Dollfuss seized upon this breakdown of the functioning 
of Parliament* to issue a series of emergency measures, based on 
the law promulgated during the war, and on March 7th prohibited 
all parades and assemblies and placed the press under censorship. 
He had first offered his resignation to the President, but on the 
latter’s refusal to accept it he issued his orders by proclamation. 
On March gth the police prevented the holding of no less than 75 
Socialist meetings called to demand the re-opening of Parliament 
and to protest against the emergency measures, and the chief 
Socialist newspaper was suspended. The next day one of the Vice- 
Presidents summoned a meeting of Parliament for March 15th, 
but as he had resigned it was not difficult for the Government to 
argue that his action was unconstitutional, and a further decree 





_ (1) According to the Reichspost, the Berlin authorities had informed the Munich 
Government at 4.30 p.m. that there was no question of intervention. At 7.30 p.m. 
General von Epp arrived, but the Bavarian Government was not informed of the 
orders given to him. 

(2) The Government replied to this by arranging for co-operation between the 
army, gendarmerie and Heimwehr in defence of the frontier and by calling up 
reservists. 

(3) There is no provision in the Constitution covering the situation which arose. 
The Speaker’s resignation left no one else to close the session, which was technically 
still in being. But there was also no one to convene Parliament again, so. the 
Chancellor declared that it had put itself out of action. 
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was issued prohibiting all political meetings, whether public or 
private. Accordingly when a number of Socialist deputies managed 
to hold a meeting in the Chamber (by arriving some time before the 
hour appointed and before the police took up their positions to 
prevent anyone entering) the Government issued a statement to 
the effect that they had given orders that the police were to prevent 
the meeting at the hour for which it had been called, and that this 
had been done. The session, therefore, did not bear the character 
of a regular meeting and had not been held. Since this date the 
Government of Austria has been carried out without even a semb- 
lance of adherence to the principles of Parliamentary representation. 


A final attempt to reassert the authority of Parliament was 
made by the Bundesrat, which met on March 17th, but the Govern- 
ment at once issued a communiqué stating that whatever decisions 
that body might take it would ignore them ; it passed a resolution, 
however, condemning dictatorship and demanding a return to Parlia- 
mentary government, and appealed to the President for support. 
It was successful in this to the extent of securing a declaration from 
Herr Miklas expressing willingness to issue an order modifying the 
rules of proceedings of Parliament in such a way that that body 
might regain its ability to function. But he was careful to point 
out that such measures could only be taken after an agreement 
between all the parties, which would necessitate the establishment 
of a permanent sub-committee of the Hauptausschuss, the Chief 
Committee of Parliament, an inter-Party body ; and on the chair- 
man of this body attempting to convene it, he was notified, on 
March 23rd, by the leaders of the parties composing the Government, 
that his proposal was not acceptable. In explanation of this it 
was stated in Vienna that the Government was receiving daily 
encouragement from different sections of the population to per- 
severe with its emergency decrees until the last of the many legis- 
lative measures which, it was complained, had been held up in 
Parliament for months in the final stage of their debate, had been 
promulgated. Among these were a number of measures which were 
urgently needed if the Budget was to balance and the international 
loan agreed to in July, 1932, obtained.' 


As the month went on the Government was compelled to use 
its powers with increasing severity against the opposition, since 
both the Social Democrats and the Nazis were, for different reasons, 
objecting strongly to the course of action taken by the Chancellor. 
The Nazis began to become aggressive towards the end of March. 
They staged demonstrations in Vienna University, in protest against 
the acquittal of some Socialists who had been involved in a fight 
with Nazis the previous October; they broke the windows of 





(1) On March 20th a decree was issued reducing the pensions and salaries of 
bank directors and staffs, and another authorising the issue of a loan to a kind of 
reconstruction corporation, to be used for buying industrial assets, stocks, etc. 
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Socialist newspaper offices, and they created disturbances in the 
shopping centres of the capital. At the end of the month two of 
their papers were suspended for stating that the Government was 
afraid of new elections, and on April 4th the Chancellor had to 
impose the penalty of censorship before publication on nearly all 
the Nazi newspapers, as well as on those of the Socialists. 


The threat from across the frontier had by now become the 
main preoccupation of the Cabinet. Speaking at the Christian 
Social Party meeting on March 19th, Herr Vaugoin, the Minister 
of Defence, gave an indication of the manner in which they viewed 
the situation when he said that they refused to be frightened of the 
Nazis, but they had the fate of Bavaria before their eyes, “a 
country which did not mobilise the forces of the State in time, 


and which to-day has lost her independence.”’! 


Herr Dollfuss, at any rate, was not to be caught unprepared. 
As part of his campaign to secure the position of his country he 
next turned to Italy, where he had reason to expect support, owing 
to the fact that Signor Mussolini was not to be expected to view 
with complacency the possibility of German absorption of Austria. 
After a visit to Rome in the middle of April, he arranged for the 
publication by the Retchspost, on April 19th, of an article in which it 
was stated that if the German Nazi leaders hoped for Italian support 
for a policy of overthrowing the Dollfuss Government with a view 
to effecting the union of Austria with the Reich they were badly 
mistaken. About the same time, however, another reminder of the 
hold which Nazi ideas were getting upon some sections of the popu- 
lation was afforded by the elections to the Insbruck Town Council, 
held on April 24th. The Nazis secured 41 per cent. of the whole 
poll, and both the Christian Socials and the Social-Democrats lost 
a large number of votes. This event came, too, at the same moment 
as the news, welcomed with expressions of great satisfaction in 
Germany, that the Styrian Heimatschutz had acknowledged Hitler 
as its leader, and had formed an alliance with the Austrian branch 
of the Nazis; and there were other indications of sympathy with 
Hitlerism in several provincial centres. At the beginning of May 
the Government prohibited the wearing of party uniforms, following 
on rumours of a projected Nazi rising on the Bavarian frontier, 
and at once demonstrations and riots occurred at Insbruck, in which 
University students were the prime movers, and in Vienna, where 
they took the form of attacks upon the Jews. The police acted 
firmly and made many arrests. At the same time it should be noted 
that equally firm action was taken against Socialists and Communists, 
owing very largely to a fear that May Day might be the occasion 
of disturbances. In Vienna sixty-two Communists were placed in 





(i) In Austria 3,000 recruits and 3,500 reservists were called up by emergency 
decree on March roth. 
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custody as a precaution just before the day, and a week afterwards 
large numbers of them were arrested all over the country.* 

So far no instances had occurred of direct interference in the 
affairs of the country by Nazis over the frontier, but a serious 
situation was suddenly brought about early in May by the announce- 
meng that Dr. Frank, the Bavarian Minister of Justice, the President 
of the Prussian Diet, and the Prussian Secretary of State were 
coming to Austria on the invitation of local Nazi leaders. Their 
visit could only have one object, in view of the terms used in the 
speech about Austria broadcast by Dr. Frank in March, and when 
they arrived in Vienna, on March 13th, the Bavarian Minister was 
informed that his visit was ‘“‘ not considered very desirable.’ In 
spite of this he addressed Nazis at an open air meeting, promising 
an early visit from Herr Hitler, and in a speech at Graz, the capital 
of Styria, declared that his visit was intended not for the Govern- 
ment, but for the people of Austria. He also complained to the 
German Legation of the treatment he received from the Austrian 
authorities, and was reported to have uttered a threat of reprisals 
for this. The result was that the police banned a meeting at which 
he was to have been the guest of honour, told him he must leave the 
country, and stopped a meeting he wished to hold at Salzburg. 
He accordingly went back to Bavaria, and a few days later had his 
revenge by addressing a demonstration of Berlin students against 
the Dollfuss régime. He then described the union of the two 
countries as an historical necessity, and said they would not allow 
the Austrian people to be dragged by the party régime of the 
Catholics and Reds into a situation which stood in opposition to 
Germany’s interests. 

The first definite move in the campaign of reprisals of which he 
had uttered threats? was made on May 27th, when the Reich 
Government raised the visa fee for Austria to the prohibitive figure 
of 1,000 marks. To this the only effective reply the Dollfuss 
Government could make was to negotiate the trading agreements 
with Poland and Yugoslavia already referred to,‘ and to raid the 
Nazi headquarters in the principal towns of the country. 

There was, however, one other direction in which the Chancellor 
could take a very definite step to preserve the independence of his 
country. Austria’s main problem is economic, and no amount 0! 
success in the political sphere, either by the Dollfuss or any other 
Government, will avail to save her if she cannot be made financially 
independent. The leanings towards Fascism and Hitlerism now 
so evident among the people are attributable in the main to the 


(1) On May 26th the Communist Party was declared illegal and its immediate 


disbandment was ordered. 
2) Representations had been made in Berlin regarding Dr. Frank’s speech i 


( 
March, but had been ignored by the Reich Government. 
(3) In his speech at Graz, Dr. Frank said that Germans would keep away from 


Austria until satisfaction had been given for the affront to himself. 
(4) It is also reported that France has recently undertaken to purchase part 


of her timber requirements from Austria. 
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belief that the application of the principles for which they stand 
has worked wonders for the countries which gave them birth, and 
if Herr Dollfuss can balance his budget and set the country’s indus- 
tries on their feet he will have done more to disarm his opponents 
than all the police measures ever put into operation. 


Though the loan agreement had been signed in July, 1932 the 
money promised was still as far off as ever until the Governments 
concerned should take up their respective shares. Early in June 
Herr Dollfuss paid a second visit to Rome, and on his return, on 
June 5th, an announcement was made, not only that ‘‘ an independ- 
ent Austria has a warm friend in Italy and Signor Mussolini,” but 
that the Italian Premier had expressed the readiness of his Govern- 
ment to take up its share of the loan, amounting to 30 million 
schillings. * 

The Chancellor next visited London, to attend the World 
Economic Conference,? and later crossed to Paris, where, on June 
16th, he saw M. Daladier. The result of this was the conclusion 
of a Trade Agreement with France, designed to facilitate the settle- 
ment of commercial payments between the two countries, and the 
undertaking by the French Premier to proceed with the measures 
for taking up a large share of the international loan. 


It was just at this time, mid-June, that the tension between 
Austria and Germany reached a critical point, and it will be remem- 
bered that Herr Dollfuss spent a good deal of his time when in 
London and Paris at the end of the telephone line to Vienna. Mat- 
ters came to a head on June 11th with the attempt at Innsbruck 
on the life of Dr. Steidle, the leader of the Heimwehr and member 
of the Provincial Government. Fortunately it failed, but the 
assailants succeeded in escaping across the Bavarian frontier. The 
next day the Government discovered a Nazi centre for the manu- 
facture of explosives near Innsbruck, and it decided to make an 
end of the Nazis and all their works. All the Brown Houses and 
Nazi offices and schools in Vienna and the principal towns were 
occupied by troops or police and closed, and the leading Nazi officials 
of Innsbruck and elsewhere were arrested. Among them were 
Herr Habicht, whose appointment as Press Attaché at the German 
Legation in Vienna had never been agreed to by the Government,* 
and on June r4th he was deported, with 15 other Nazi agents. 
Rioting by students in Vienna led to further arrests, and by June 
15th it was estimated that over twelve hundred Nazis had been 





(1) The Italian portion was actually issued on August roth, at the same time 
as the British (100 million schillings), French (100 millions) and Belgian tranches 
(25 million francs). 

(2) On June 14th he made the speech in which he referred to the applicability 
to the economic sphere of the truth of Schiller’s lines that “‘ the best man cannot 
live in peace if his wicked neighbours do not leave him in peace.” 

(3) The German Government made him Press Attaché to secure diplomatic 
immunity for him, but the Austrian Government informed Berlin that he was 
persona non grata. 
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handed over to the Courts after arrest and interrogation. A decree 
was issued, on June 13th, that no Government official should remain 
a member of the Nazi party (the persons arrested on the 12th and 
13th included nearly 400 Federal officials and Government clerks, 
47 town councillors, and hundreds of other local officials) and a re- 
organisation of all the law enforcement agencies of the State was 
carried out, by which all branches of the forces (except the standing 
army) including the Heimwehr, were placed under the command 
of Major Fey, the Minister of Public Security. 


On Herr Dollfuss’s arrival back in Vienna, on June 17th, it 
was decided to go even further and order the disbandment of the 
Nazi S.A. and S.S. and of the allied Vaterlandische Schutzbund 
throughout the country, and to forbid the wearing of Nazi badges. 
The immediate occasion of this action was yet another outrage at 
Krems on the Danube, when bombs were thrown on a column of 
police, and an attempted one at Salzburg. On June 20th Krems 
was placed under martial law and 18 local Nazis were arrested, but 
reports of bomb throwing and acts of sabotage continued to come 
in from several places in Styria and Carinthia, while at Innsbruck, 
on. June 20th, 30 people were injured in fighting between a Nazi 
procession and the police. 

The combined effect of the decisions taken so far by the Govern- 
ment was to make all Nazi activities, under whatever form, illegal 
throughout the country, and the Chancellor had apparently ex- 
hausted all the means open to him of eradicating Nazi influence and 
activities. He had not yet been able, however, to deprive the Nazi 
members of the Federal Council and the Provincial Diets of their 
seats, since he had no power to declare the Party itself illegal. He 
was not to be discouraged by this, however, as was shown by his 
statement—at a patriotic demonstration in Vienna on June 26th— 
that he had not yet used all the forces at his disposal, but would 
not hesitate to employ the most extreme measures if such were 
necessary for the safeguarding of Jaw and order. And he very soon 
got round the difficulty by arranging for a vote regarding the 
mandates of the Nazi deputies in the Vienna Provincial Diet on 
June 30th. Thanks to the Social Democrats voting with the 
Government, the Nazi members were deprived of their seats, and 
by this vote they automatically lost their seats also in the Federal 
Council and in the Vienna Municipal and District Councils. At 
Salzburg the Diet hesitated to take action of so final a character— 
owing, it was stated, to a fear that the tourist traffic might suffer— 
and it contented itself with declaring the mandates of its Nazi 
members to be “ quiescent.” 

- ‘That the Social Democrats voted with the Government on this 
occasion was significant. Hitherto, until Parliament ceased to 





(t) The party itself was not outlawed, since under Austrian Constitutional 
Law a party is an intangible thing ; a political creed, not a political organisation. 
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function, Herr Dollfuss had had ta reckon with the uncompromising 
opposition of the Socialists, and the change was due entirely to their 
recognition of the dangers of Hitlerism should the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment fall; of the two, they regarded that Government as by far 
the lesser of two evils. The Chancellor’s Cabinet was what has been 
described as “‘ the usual sort of Austrian post-war Government, 
practically a Christian-Social Government padded with a small 
Agrarian Party, the Landbund,” and this certainly did not give it 
a really secure position with the electorate. It also had the support 
of the Heimwehr and its leaders—notably Prince Starhemberg, who 
enjoys a prestige partly derived from his direct descent from the 
defenders of Vienna 250 years ago—but normally it could not count 
on more than the barest of majorities. That Herr Dollfuss has been 
able to withstand the attacks made upon him as successfully as he 
has done is certainly due in part to this support, but the knowledge 
that the Powers view with sympathy his efforts to preserve Austria’s 
independence has been of great moral value, and he has had the 
advantage of the goodwill of the Vatican, as well as of Signor 
Mussolini. His enemies maintain, of course, that it is only owing 
to material, and not moral, support from France and Czechoslovakia 
—in the form of money—that he has been able to carry on at all ; 
and there is probably ground for the report that funds have been 
forthcoming from the Jews in the country itself, but how far this 
assistance is responsible for the capacity of his Government to 
maintain its position it is not yet possible to judge. 

The position at the end of June was, then, that the Nazis in 
Austria had suffered a very definite check to their activities and 
hopes. Thenceforward they carried on the warfare by different 
methods, mainly from across the frontier, but consideration of the 
developments which began with the opening of the campaign of 
broadcast attacks from Munich must be reserved for a subsequent 


article. 
H. L. 





(1) Even a majority of one sometimes hung in the balance, as in the voting for 
the international loan agreement. Vide Bulletin of September ist, 1932, page 13. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 

August 30th.—The King issued a decree making the teaching of 
Italian compulsory in all the schools in the country ; and another laying 
it down that 80 per cent. of the students sent abroad must study at 
Italian universities. 


Australia. 

September 12th—The Commonwealth Government announced the 
issue of a conversion loan to the amount of £20,951,226. The rate of 
interest was 3} per cent., and the issue price 98 per cent. Its purpose 
was to repay {15 million of the 6 per cent. Stock and £4,901,233 of 
N.S. Wales, and {1,049,993 of Western Australia 5? per cent. Stocks. 


Austria. 

August 30th.—All the Nazi leaders in Innsbruck, about 80 in number, 
were arrested following the rescue from prison of Franz Hofer, who had 
played a prominent part in the Terrorist movement in the Tyrol. He 
was rescued by Nazis, disguised as Heimwehr officers, who overpowered 
the prison officials the previous night and escaped in a car to the Italian 
frontier. (Hofer was serving a sentence of 6 months for complicity in 
the attempt on the life of Dr. Steidle, the Director of Public security, 
on June 11th.) ‘ 

The Chancellor’s Party announced a “ Brown Book”’ giving docu- 
mentary evidence of all the outrages perpetrated by Austrian Nazis 
since the beginning of the year. 

August 31st.—A warrant was issued for the arrest of Hofer and was 
sent to Italy. . 

Further speech ve Austria broadcast from Munich. (See Germany.) 

September 1st.—The Government promulgated the decree providing 
for the recruitment of 8,oo0 men for voluntary army service. The term 
of service was not to exceed 6 months and the new force would be regarded 
as a temporary institution only. 

Dr. Denz, a Nazi leader of Innsbruck, was sentenced to 7 weeks’ 
imprisonment for complicity in the plot for the rescue of Hofer. 

September 2nd.—Publication of Notes exchanged with the British 
Government re increase of Austrian armed forces. (See Great Britain.) 

September 4th.—It was reported at Linz that the Customs Houses 
at and near Haselbach had been blown up during the week-end, and that 
Nazi fugitives were believed to be responsible. Two arrests were made. 

September 5th.—Eight aeroplanes, piloted by police officers, left 
Vienna for Innsbruck, for service on the frontier. They were stated to 
have been “ lent by private owners.”” (The Army and Police were for- 
bidden to possess aeroplanes by Treaty.) 

Several of the frontier garrisons were strengthened. 

The Government issued a decree providing that all external debts 
should in future be paid at the market rate of exchange of the day, and 
not, as hitherto, at the artificial ‘‘ gold standard”’ rate. This marked 
the end of foreign exchange control so far as current commercial trans- 
actions were concerned, but the export of capital remained prohibited. 

September 7th.—Prince Starhemberg returned to Vienna from Rome, 
and in a statement said he had been greatly impressed by all he had seen 
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in Italy. “‘ Only Fascism,” he added, “ can produce such results, and 
we must do everything to ensure that Austria also goes Fascist.”’ 

Further broadcast from Munich. (See Germany.) 

September 8th.—The Foreign Office issued the “ Brown Book ” con- 
taining particulars of the terrorist acts committed by Nazis in Austria. 
Passages from the minutes of Nazi meetings were quoted, tending to show 
that their policy was to harass the Government in every possible way and 
to work up the emotions of their own followers so that they would stop 
at nothing—*‘ to make them fit for any deeds.” 

The German Catholic Congress opened in Vienna and was attended 
by Cardinal La Fontaine as Papal Legate. 

September gth.—Speaking in the Congress on the relations of Church 
and State, the Chancellor, as leader of the Catholic Party, said the 
Government was united in its resolve to regenerate the State and its 
economic life in the Christian German spirit. The new Constitution was 
to be established on the corporative principles proclaimed by the 
Encyclical ‘“‘ Quadragesimo Anno,” dated May 23rd, 1931, which it was 
their ambition that Austria should be the first State to have fulfilled. 

September 11th.—Speaking at the rally of the patriotic front, including 
40,000 Heimwehr troops and members of other organisations belonging 
to the front, the Chancellor outlined his programme of national recon- 
struction. This was based on the principles of authoritative leadership 
and the Christian corporative State, and he said that the old Parlia- 
mentarism and the old party system, the old Liberalism and the old 
capitalism had all passed away, never to return. 

Since the war the economic history of Austria had been determined 
by the Socialists for 10 years. Dr. Seipel had then attempted to pull 
the country out of the mire, but his efforts had earned him defamation 
from the Socialists. On March 4th last Austrian Parliamentarism died 
of its own formalism, and it would never be revived in its old form. 

Herr Dollfuss then enumerated the achievements of the Government 
in finance and social amelioration. The foreign trade balance had 
improved 40 per cent., and there were 111,000 fewer unemployed then 
than a year earlier. The currency had been stabilised, and there was no 
longer going to be any deficit in the Budget. 

As regards relations with Germany, he confined himself to stating 
that Austria would not do more than defend herself. The Austrian State 
wished to show that it was “ thoroughly German,” and it would stretch 
out its hand in friendship to Germany at any time, on condition only that 
Germany was ready to take it on reasonable terms. 


Bulgaria. 
September 3rd.—Communist demonstrators in Sofia came into conflict 


with the police, and over 300 persons were arrested. 
September 8th.—F urther arrests of Communists were made in Sofia and 


at Philippopolis, and much literature seized. 
September oth.—Sixteen Communists were condemned to death by 


Military Court. 


Canada. 

September 11th.—The British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
opened in Toronto and was attended by 41 delegates, 10 of whom were 
from the U.K. 
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China. 

August 29th.—British, Japanese and American warships were stated 
to be en route to Foochow owing to the fear of an attack by Communist 
forces from the interior. 

August 31st.—Government forces were reported to have captured 
Yuanchow, a town held by bandits in Hunan. 

Further fighting was reported from Turkestan, and the old city of 
Kashgar was believed to have been captured by the Kirghiz. 

September 5th.—The Chinese authorities refused to allow the Anti-War 
Congress to meet in Greater Shanghai, on the ground that the organisa- 
tion had a Communist origin. 

September 7th—The 3 British officers of the s.s. ‘‘ Nanchang,” who 
had been kidnapped near Newchwang on March 2oth, were released. 


Cuba. 

August 29th.—Following criticism of the Supreme Court by the 
revolutionary groups (the A.B.C. organisation, students, Conservatives, 
etc.) for its failure to declare that the Machado Government was un- 
constitutional, all the members of the Court resigned, except one ap- 
pointed by Dr. de Cespedes. 

August 30th.—The President declared that all laws and decrees of the 
deposed Government “‘ will be valid until they are abrogated or modified 
by the Executive.” 

September 4th.—A mutiny broke out among non-commissioned officers 
of the Army and Navy, who were supported by students belonging to 
the Left Wing movement and by Communists led by Senor Carbo. They 
seized the Government offices and formed a revolutionary junta, appoint- 
ing five men to take charge of the Administration. 

September 5th.—Dr. de Cespedes resigned in favour of the Commission 
of Five. This body claimed the power to issue decrees and it guaranteed 
the lives and property of foreigners and recognised foreign indebtedness. 

The U.S. Ambassador was understood to have intimated that any 
bloodshed would bring about American intervention. It was also learnt 
that the U.S. cruiser Richmond and 3 destroyers had left for Havana. 

A sergeant named Batista was appointed Chief of Staff of the Army. 
He declared that they would not relinquish control until a truly revolu- 
tionary Government had been established. (The new revelution was 
understood to be the result of attempts to purge the Army of Machadista 
elements, and of threatened reductions of pay, combined with the support 
of students and communists.) 

September 6th.—Sergeant Batista announced that the Army would 
keep order and the Junta issued proclamations asking for the co-operation 
of the public and requesting public employees to remain at their posts. 
A number of Communists were arrested when trying to persuade soldiers 
to join them. Conditions were quiet throughout the country, except 
in one or two provincial towns. 

Senor Carbo said the Government was neither Communistic nor 
Socialistic, but purely a de facto revolutionary Government. The Army, 
re-organised with the co-operation of the soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, would form a special tribunal to try the delinquents of the 
Machado régime. 

September 7th—The Commission of Five announced that it opposed 
intervention by U.S. forces, and the presence of American warships in 
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Cuban waters was reported (in New York) to have aroused strong feeling. 

Communists called a mass meeting in Havana to protest against the 
Junta and agitate for the establishment of a Government representative 
of the soldiers, sailors and workmen, State support of the unemployed 
and the redistribution of large estates for the benefit of the proletariat. 
Soldiers kept order and no disturbances occurred. 

September 8th.—The Junta appealed to the people by wireless to keep 
quiet in order to prevent American intervention. It held a prolonged 
meeting, attended by Senor de Cespedes, with the object of organizing 
an Administration capable of controlling the situation and such as could 
be recognised by the U.S.A. 

A communistic group issued a manifesto strongly opposing the Junta 
and threatening to defend Havana if U.S. marines were landed. 

September gth.—More U.S. warships were reported to be sailing for 
Cuban waters, making 30 either off the coast or under orders to proceed 
there. 

September 1oth.—Dr. Ramon San Martin was nominated President of 
the Republic by the Junta and representatives of all sections of the 
Opposition to the Machado régime. 

Dr. San Martin took the oath of office. A statement signed by 400 
officers of the Army and Navy, who had taken up quarters in the National 
Hotel, was presented to him, asking for the re-instatement of Dr. de 
Cespedes, the annulment of the amendments to the Constitution made 
by the Machado Government in May, 1928, the suspension of the Con- 
stitution of 1901, the dissolution of Congress, and the election of a Con- 
stitutional Assembly to draft constitutional reforms. The officers stated 
that they stood together and would not return to their posts until Batista 
was removed. 

September 11th_—The President presented an ultimatum to the officers 
living in the National Hotel in Havana demanding that they submit to 
the new régime within 36 hours. The officers repeated their demand 
that Dr. de Cespedes should be reinstated. All the servants left the 
hotel, in which the U.S. Ambassador and many Americans were also 
staying. 

September 12th.—President San Martin appointed Don Marcus 
Sterling Secretary of State, Col. Despaign, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Col. Aguado, Secretary for War ; Judge Balmaseda, Minister of Justice ; 
and Senor Guiteras, Minister of the Interior. 


Czechoslovakia. 

August 30th.—Herr Lessing, a former Professor at Hanover, who 
had been compelled to resign owing to being a Jew, and had gone as a 
refugee to Marienbad, was murdered in his residence. 

September 2nd.—Eleven local Nazis were stated to have been arrested 
in connection with the murder of Herr Lessing. 


Danzig Free City. 

September 5th—A Polish national was shot dead by two Nazi S.A. 
at a village in the Free City territory, the German report stating that he 
had attacked the Nazis, who then shot him in self-defence. 

Two Polish nationals were stated to have been assaulted by Nazis 
for not giving the Hitler salute to a procession of S.A. returned from 
Nuremberg. The Polish authorities approached the High Commissioner 
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and a protest was made by both to the Danzig Government, which ex- 
pressed regret and undertook to prevent such occurrences. 

September 7th—Nazi headquarters issued an order compelling all 
Danzig citizens to give the Nazi salute to Swastika flags. 


Denmark. 

September 3rd.—In a speech at Haverslev, South Jutland, the Prime 
Minister, referring to the agricultural depression, said that if the farmers 
believed more in violent agitation than in respect for the Danish 
authorities there would be still worse times ahead. If by help from 
outside they wanted to move the frontier, or tried to force illegal master- 
ship over that part of the country, there would be such disquiet that all 
useful work would be stopped. Any illegal action would meet with hard 
refutation from the strong united will of Denmark. 

Denmark acknowledged the right of other people to select their own 
State form, but the Danes wished their country to remain a democracy. 


Egypt. 
September 5th.—Sidky Pasha arrived back from Europe and had an 


audience with the King. 
September 8th.—Sidky Pasha informed the King that he had decided 


to continue his work as Premier and Finance Minister. 


Finland. 
September 4th——A “ British Week” was formally inaugurated in 
Helsingfors, and was accompanied by a display of British manufactures. 


France. 

August 29th.—Meeting in Barcelona of members of Andorran Council- 
General. (See Spain.) 

August 31st.—The elections to a new Council-General and Parliament 
were held in Andorra. The deposed President did not stand. 

September 1st.—The Andorra election (which was, after all, only held 
on one day) resulted in 17 supporters of each side—that of the co-Princes 
and that of the deposed President—being returned. (The Council- 
General contained 34 members.) 

September 3rd.—In a speech at Trébeurden, on the Brittany coast, 
M. Paul Boncour, after unveiling a memorial to M. Briand, said it was 
easy to observe the contrast between a peaceful manifestation, such as 
the one they were attending, and “ agitations which surge to the very 
boundaries of our territory.” If French patience were due to a feeling 
of weakness, that would be grave; but France knew she was strong 
enough to resist violence, and the quiet visit of the Prime Minister to the 
frontier defences was the best reply to proceedings of which the least 
he could say was that they deeply troubled the atmosphere of peace so 
necessary to European restoration. 

He then referred to the League Covenant as the guarantee to which 
they must cling in order to build the future. But a peace policy would 
be worthless unless it were respected in all its aspects and by all con- 
cerned. The Covenant should not be violated; no one must re-arm, 
and if anyone tried to do so those in agreement with whom France had 
given up the security the Treaties gave her must stand by her. 

M. Briand had obtained for them the one positive guarantee acquired 
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since the War—Locarno, and the more open certain threats became, 
the more they should thank the statesman who had obtained the signa- 
tures of Great Britain and Italy to that guarantee. 

As to the Four-Power Pact, the value of diplomatic agreements 
depended upon the bonds which maintained them. The Pact was the 
continuation and fulfilment of Locarno. They regarded it as the neces- 
sary medium of preparation between the four Powers concerned for final 
agreement at the Assembly and Council of the League. The need for 
such preparation had often been demonstrated, especially in view of the 
need for unanimity in League decisions. It was essential that Geneva 
should have the last word, so that the international conscience which they 
were trying to develop should become effective. 

September 11th.—At a public meeting in Paris, Maitres Moro-Giafferi 
and Torres, who, but for the veto of the German Government, were to 
have defended the accused at the Reichstag fire trial, delivered the 
addresses prepared for the trial. The meeting then passed a resolution 
to the effect that 15,000 citizens assembled at the meeting denounced 
the parody of justice which was being prepared at Leipzig, noting that 
for the first time in the annals of the law it was the guilty who arrogated 
to themselves the right of judging the victims. 


Germany. 

August 30th.—The 5th national rally of the Nazi party opened at 
Nuremberg, and the Chancellor, on being welcomed by the officials of 
the town, said that all future party congresses would be held there, to 
emphasise that his movement was not only a continuation of German 


greatness, but of German art and civilisation. 

Publication of Report of British Commercial Counsellor on Economic 
Conditions in Germany. (See Great Britain.) 

August 31st.—It was announced that the President had conferred 
on Captain Géring “‘ the character of a General of Infantry, in recognition 
of his outstanding services in war and peace.”’ 

Herr Knaus, “ the chief Nazi official for Styria,” broadcast a speech 
from Munich, in which he accused the Austrian Government of trying 
to make traitors and bondsmen of its officials. He also said that the State 
printing press was issuing notes without financial backing. The strength 
of the Dollfuss Cabinet was based on speculators and hirelings. He 
concluded by saying that German officials in Austria would live happily 
in the Nazi Austria ‘‘ which will come, because it must.”’ 

An American named Bossard was assaulted in Berlin because he failed 
to salute a Nazi flag. He reported the matter to the Consulate-General. 

September 1st.—The “‘ great party congress” of Nazi leaders and 
officials was opened at Nuremberg by Herr Hess. Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps were present, but the Embassies of France, Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. were not represented. 

The Bavarian Minister of the Interior read out a proclamation by 
Herr Hitler in which the Chancellor said that the meaning of the rally 
Was, first, to give the leader of the movement a chance of keeping in 
close contact with the party executive ; secondly, to bind the members 
of the party even more closely to their leaders; thirdly, to strengthen 
one and all in their belief in ultimate victory ; and, fourthly, to impart 
a great spiritual and psychological impulse to continue the struggle. 

The proclamation attacked the Jews and condemned the democratic 
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system. ‘‘ Our own good sense and our determination,” it stated, “ wil] 
prevent our people for all time from abandoning the inner unity of 
thought and desire for the sake of the slogan, ‘ the right of free criticism,’ ” 
The document continued: ‘‘ While we repudiate the Parliamentary 
democratic principle, we heartily support the right of the people to lead 
its own life. The Parliamentary system was not the real expression of 
the people’s will, but a distortion of it. The will of a uation to preserve 
its existence is most usefully and clearly expressed through its best brains, 
which are the representative leadership of a nation. They alone can be 
the pride of a people, and never those Parliamentarians whose birthplace 
is the ballot-box and whose father is the anonymous voting power.” 

The revolution had overthrown the State of treason and perjury and 
had put in its place a Reich of honour, faith, and decency. 

September 2nd.—Herr Hitler addressed a mass meeting of 160,000 
Nazi leaders and officials, and later reviewed a parade of 60,000 Hitler 
Youth. A delegation of British Fascists took part in the proceedings. 
In his address the Chancellor confined himself to reminding his lieutenants 
of their duty to the Party, and said the Nazi movement would become 
permanently inseparable with Germany and the German people. 

Dr. Goebbels made a speech in which he represented the measures 
taken against the Jews as a defensive action against Jewish aggression. 
There was not a Jew who had had a hair of his head harmed without 
adequate cause. Referring to ‘‘ the world boycott of German trade,” 
he admitted that Germany felt herself impeded and threatened by “ this 
cunning plot,” but declared that ‘‘ the nations which tolerated the fight 
against young Germany would find that their missiles would recoil on 
their own heads.”’ 

September 3rd.—A march through the Nuremberg streets, lasting 5 
hours, was organised, in which a contingent of 200 S.A. men from the 
Tyrol and political refugees from Austria took part. Herr Hofer was also 
present, having been brought by air from Italy. 

The Chancellor made a speech in which he said that 14 years of 
darkness, misery and disgrace lay behind them, but ‘‘ Heaven can bear 
witness that this disgrace has now been wiped out.” The world, how- 
ever, must not see in the Nazi revolution which had redeemed Germany 
the expression of a desire to win new laurels on the battlefield, because 
the German people knew that no war could take place which would 
gain for their country more honour than was won in the last war. Germany 
was not in need of rehabilitation on the battlefield, for there she had 
never lost her prestige. 

In a later speech, Herr Hitler spoke of his belief in the racial and 
social theories and declared that the Nazis’ ‘‘ mighty mission ” was the 
reconciliation of social classes. ‘‘If a single country in Western or 
Central Europe succumbed to Bolshevism,” he concluded, ‘the poison 
would spread till it had infected the oldest and finest civilisations. By 
waging war on Bolshevism Germany, as often before in her history, !s 
fulfilling a European mission.”’ 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung published what it stated were parts 
of a speech made by Herr Torgler, the Reichstag Communist leader, to 
the Prussian State Council on February 23rd. In this he was reported 
to have said that a plot was afoot to stage some kind of outrage, such as 
an attack on Herr Hitler, before the elections of March 5th, and in the 
ensuing outburst of public indignation to suppress the Communist Party. 
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“ Nothing will happen to him ” (Hitler) he added, ‘‘ but the aims are said 
to resemble the results of the Hédel attempt on Wilhelm I, with its 
subsequent Socialist laws.’’ (Hédel fired at the Kaiser in 1878, following 
which the Socialist Party was suppressed.) 

September 5th.—At the meeting of the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Church of the Old Prussian Union, the State Bishop for Prussia, Dr. 
Miiller, was stated to have threatened anybody “ spreading false informa- 
tion abroad’ with the concentration camp. The moderate ‘ Gospel 
and Church” group, numbering 75 out of the 229 present, accordingly 
left the sitting. 

The meeting voted, for submission to the National Synod, a motion 
providing for expulsion from Church office of political suspects and of 
anyone having a Jewish grandparent ; also one providing for the establish- 
ment of 10 Prussian Bishoprics. 

The “German Christians,” who formed two-thirds of the meeting, 
elected by acclamation three of their representatives to the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidencies. A representative of the Gospel and Church Group 
stated that it had previously been customary to hear the view of the 
minority in such elections, and as this was no longer the case, his friends 
would take no further part in the elections. 

The new President foretold the abandonment of the Synod system ; 
henceforth authority would be based on the principle of leadership 
wielded by the supreme Church Council. 

The Nazi Inspector for Styria, Herr Knaus, broadcasting from 
Munich, read out “ reports’’ said to have been received from various 
quarters by the Austrian Nazi Executive in Munich. These claimed 
that everything was being done to give as much trouble as possible to 
the police and to wear them out. Instructions were given about behaviour 
in cafés, passing on the German broadcasts, boycotting the Austrian 
wireless and abstaining from smoking to injure the Government tobacco 
monopoly. 

Referring to a rumour of a putsch the “ reports ”’ stated that a definite 
date could not be fixed, but that the Government’s “‘ absolute lawlessness ”’ 
was bound to lead to an expression of popular resentment. ‘‘ Everyone 
knows that we are in a state of war with the Dollfuss Government, and 
sacrifices must be made. The time of servitude will soon be over . a 
stated one “‘ report.” 

September 6th.—The Berliner Tageblatt was confiscated for publishing 
a report of the Synod meeting and mentioning the reference to con- 
centration camps. 

At the close of the Reichswehr exercises at Ulm, which the Chancellor 
attended, the Minister of Defence said they welcomed Herr Hitler because 
he had, in the new Reich, given the Army the place it was entitled to. 
In return, they gave their “fullest confidence, unconditional trust- 
worthiness, unshakable devotion to our profession, and the decision to 
— to work, and, if need be, to die in this new reformed and reanimated 
Reich.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the Savings Bank Committee of Enquiry, 
Dr. Schacht said that one of the questions they had to deal with was 
whether the lending and borrowing of capital should be taken away from 
private initiative and entrusted to the State. The ability of the banks 
to animate economic life was limited by the amount of capital contained 
in and produced by it, and by the limits which the use of credit found 
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as soon as credit was unprofitably applied. The banks were not creators 
but administrators of money. : 

Dr. Feder, Secretary of State in the Ministry for Economics, said the 
great banks had failed in their tasks, the trading instinct had pressed 
into the foreground and profit-making had become the decisive considera- 
tion. In moving towards nationalisation, however, a decision would 
have to be made between the various spheres and fields of the whole 
monetary and credit system. 

September 7th—Nine Communists were sentenced to death at Diissel- 
dorf for their share in an attack on a party of Nazis on June 2oth, 1932, 
when one Nazi was killed. 

An attack on Austrian independence was made in a broadcast from 
Munich by an anonymous member of the Austrian Nazi Party. He told 
his comrades on the other side of the frontier that the Dollfuss Cabinet 
had to take its orders from the French, Czechoslovak, British and Italian 
representatives in Vienna, and also made statements attempting to 
throw doubt on Dr. Dollfuss’s personal integrity. 

September 8th.—Reports were current that the State Attorneys at the 
High Court of Appeal and at the High Court of Justice, Berlin, and Dr. 
Hermann, of the Prussian Ministry of Justice, had been arrested. 

It was learnt in Berlin that an English visitor named Preedy had 

been assaulted by Nazis on August 31st for failing to give the Hitler 
salute. 
September oth.—The Reich Propaganda Executive of the Nazi Party 
issued a manifesto ordering the German people ‘‘ to support the struggle 
of your Austrian brothers.’’ All propaganda in the German spirit was, 
it stated, brutally suppressed in Austria; there were no longer any 
national newspapers, but ‘‘ Jewish sheets are staging a monstrous cam- 
paign of lies against Adolf Hitler and the National-Socialist Germany.” 
Germans should, therefore, write to friends and acquaintances in Austria 
to tell them what Hitler had accomplished for Germany. 

September toth.—Herr Habicht, in a broadcast speech, stated the 
demands of the Nazi Party in Austria. They were: (1) Complete 
restitution of the rights and liberties of the Nazis as a political party ; 
(2) withdrawal of all measures against the leaders and members of the 
party ; (3) participation in a transitional Cabinet in proportion to the 
party’s strength ; (4) elections as soon as possible, and the formation of 
a Government according to the results at the polls. 

The speaker denied that a Nazi régime in Austria as such would lead 
to the Anschluss. The Nazis were clearly in favour of Austro-German 
union, but intended to obtain their aim through revision of the peace 
treaties and mutual agreement with all the Powers concerned. 

Ratification of Concordat with the Holy See. (See Vatican City.) 

September 11th.—Herr Hess, Deputy Leader of the Nazi Party, issued 
an order warning Nazis against molesting foreigners staying as guests 
in Germany. He said that Marxist and Communist spies had attempted 
to instigate Nazis to acts of violence against foreign residents i 
order to bring about foreign political difficulties, and Nazis who 
“furthered the designs of these provocateurs’”’ would be severely 
punished. 

Herr Hirtsiefer, former Prussian Minister for Welfare, was arrested 
on arriving at Essen from the Saar and paraded through the town by 
Nazis with a placard suspended from his neck. 
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Great Britain. ; 

August 30th.—The report was published on ‘‘ Economic Conditions 
in Germany ” (No. 553) by the Commercial Counsellor to the Embassy 
in Berlin. It covered the period September, 1932, to June, 1933, and 
outlined the steps taken during the first few months of 1933 to carry out 
schemes of co-ordination in the economic sphere. The “‘ tentative 
moves in the direction of collective control ’’ were referred to and were 
described as having ‘‘ naturally caused a feeling of insecurity in industrial 
and banking circles, and Germany’s financial market is not in a position 
to finance national recovery.” 

The chief problem was unemployment, and the various enterprises 
initiated to deal with it were ‘‘ numerous and varied and represent a 
piecemeal treatment of what is one problem.” The Government main- 
tained that the one hope of curing unemployment was to stimulate private 
enterprise ; there had, however, been, both officially and unofficially, a 
great deal of interference with business administration. 

Figures were cited showing the reduction in foreign trade, particularly 
inexports. The writer pointed out that in the conception of the Govern- 
ment the whole country was to be organised to be independent of foreign 
supplies to the greatest possible extent. It was also necessary to bear 
in mind that the Nazis were prepared in certain respects to forgo economic 
and political advantages for the sake of their principles regarding racial 
ideals. The standards of a democratic, individualistic, capitalist State 
like the United Kingdom could not, therefore, be applied to the move- 
ment. Its ultimate object was undoubtedly the Corporative State in 
which there would only be a few great corporations. The organisation 
of the State would be dominated by the national and racial creed as 
professed by the Nazis Party. ‘‘ The point that is probably hardest 
for the outsider to understand is that if the tenets of this creed and econ- 
omic necessities come into conflict, the former take precedence over the 
latter.” 

September 2nd.—It was officially announced that the Government 
would raise no objection to the establishment by Austria of a special 
force of 8,000 men to meet the “‘ grave circumstances ’’ prevailing in the 
country. Notes exchanged between the two Governments were published. 
The Austrian Government, after drawing attention to the seriousness of 
the situation, said that it would be inopportune to raise the strength of 
the Federal Army from 22,000 to the 30,000 allowed by the St. Germain 
Treaty. A temporary reinforcement could be attained more simply and 
cheaply by the creation of an auxiliary force, and the Government pro- 
posed it should remain in existence for a year; also that it should be 
part of the armed forces and its strength and that of the Federal Army 
together should not exceed the maximum figure of 30,000. It would 
be recruited voluntarily. 

In his reply, Sir John Simon said that ‘‘ having regard in particular 
to the temporary and exceptional character of the military force now 
contemplated, as also to the fact that it will be recruited by means of 
voluntary enlistment .... the British Government will raise no 
objection to the establishment and maintenance of this auxiliary military 
force in accordance with the conditions set out in the Note, so long as 
there continue to exist the ‘ special circumstances,’ foremost among which 
the British Government rank the terrorist campaign conducted against 
the present Government of Austria and the defensive measures adopted, 
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on the authority of the Chancellor, against the elements of disorder now 
in question.” 
The Honble. A. M. G. Cadogan was appointed British Minister to 


China. 
September 7th.—The death occurred of Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 


Greece. 
September 12th.—Report re Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Hungary. 
September 1oth.—A decree was issued prohibiting the wearing or 


exhibiting in any form of the Swastika emblem, and ordering the 
destruction of all badges decorated with it. 


India. 
August 30th.—In a speech to a joint meeting of the two Houses of 


the Central Legislature the Viceroy dealt with the position of Indians in 
South and East Africa, frontier unrest, finance, the trade negotiations 
with Japan and the development of Constitutional reforms. He said 
he believed India would benefit substantially by the Silver Agreement 
and by the results of the discussions among the Empire countries on 
monetary policy. 

As regards the frontier, he emphasised the necessity for the Govern- 
ment’s action for the sake of maintaining friendly relations with the 
neighbours of India and for the security of the loyal tribesmen. The 
air action following the failure of the tribesmen to surrender the 3 agitators 
when they were asked to do so (though a reward had been offered and a 
promise given that the agitators would suffer no penalty except to be 
removed from near the frontier) had been strictly confined to Kotkai and 
“in no way infringed the canons of international law or the dictates of 
humanity.” No loss of human life had occurred and only one man had 
been injured. 

Lord Willingdon said the events of the past few months justified his 
belief that the leaders of civil disobedience would be “ carried farther and 
farther from sterile negation and obstruction, and would be caught up 
in the living forces of constructive politics which the near approach of the 
new reforms is releasing on all sides.” 

Civil disobedience still maintained a precarious existence, but popular 
judgment had really discarded it ; and he concluded, “I believe that 
those whose main political outlook is usually summed up in the word 
‘ Nationalist ’ will find that the new Constitution satisfies their claim 
that the centre of gravity in the Government should be shifted unmis- 
takably from officials to the people’s representatives. a 

September 2nd.—Mr. Burge, the District Magistrate at Midnapore, 
was murdered there by terrorists, two of whom were shot by the police. 
Thirty arrests were made, and in Calcutta searches by the police led to 
the seizure of arms, a large quantity of explosives, and a complete appara- 
tus for forging currency notes. 

September 4th.—A further 30 arrests were made at Midnapore. 

September 8th—The Finance Member introduced the Reserve Bank 


Bill in the Legislative Assembly. 
Iraq. . 
September 1st.—King Feisul left for Europe. Meeting of Minorities 
Committee. (See League of Nations.) 
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September 8th.—King Feisul died.in Switzerland, where he had gone 
for medical treatment. The Emir Ghazi was crowned in Baghdad. 

September oth.—The Cabinet was re-appointed en bloc, the Ministers 
having resigned on the King’s death in accordance with the Constitution. 
King Ghazi took the constitutional oath before an extraordinary com- 
bined session of Senators and Deputies. 

Speaking at the first meeting of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister 
expressed confidence that the policy of the country under the new King 
would be the same as that pursued by his father, the guiding motive 
being the maintenance of the friendship and alliance with her great ally, 
Great Britain. That was the policy already approved by the present 
Parliament. 

September 12th.—The Chairman of the Nationalist Party issued a 
statement attacking the Government’s policy as outlined in the Prime 
Minister’s speech on September gth. 


Irish Free State. 

August 30th.—The premises of the National Guard in Dublin were 
raided by the police and some documents removed. 

The ‘‘ Army Council ”’ of the I.R.A. issued a statement declaring that 
the Fianna Fail Government had “ adopted a policy of exercising coercion 
against Republicans,” as was proved by the fact that “a raid took place 
on the camp of well-known Republicans at Glendhu, Co. Dublin, on 
August 27th, in which a large number of C.I.D. notorious in the Cosgrave 
régime took part.” “‘ The Government functioning in the 26 counties,”’ it 
stated, ‘‘ has no more claim to the allegiance of the people than the 
Imperialist junta ruling in the 6 counties.”’ 

September 1st.—The Executive of the Centre Party held a special 
meeting at which it was decided to recommend the party to merge into 
a new United Ireland Party, to be led by General O’Duffy and with Mr. 
Cosgrave as Chairman in the Dail. It was announced in Dublin that the 
Executive of the Cosgrave party had agreed to join in the move. 

The main points in the policy of the new Party were stated to be: 
to obtain recognition of the reunion of Ireland as a most important 
constitutional issue ; to maintain Ireland’s right to decide whether or 
not to remain a member of the British Commonwealth ; to preserve her 
position in the Commonwealth in view of the economic advantages and 
better prospects of unity therefrom ; to restore and develop markets by 
a businesslike settlement with Britain; to promote the interests of 
agriculture as the main source of Irish prosperity; to obliterate the 
memories of the civil war as quickly as possible, etc. 

September 8th—The Government notified the Secretariat of the 

Bureau of the World Economic Conference at Geneva that it would cease 
to be a party to the Tariff Truce after September 24th. 
_ The Cosgrave Party decided, at a special meeting, to sink its identity 
in the new United Ireland Party, under the presidency of General O’ Duffy. 
The Vice-Presidents were to be Mr. Cosgrave, representing Cumann na 
nGaedheal ; Mr. Frank MacDermott, leader of the Centre Party ; and 
a Dillon, Centre Party, who represented the old Irish Nationalists 
in the Dail. 

The Centre Party also held a meeting and accepted the fusion scheme, 
and a joint meeting subsequently voted General O’Duffy to the chair. 
As President of the United Ireland Party he issued a manifesto stating 
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that it stood for ‘‘ a voluntary reunion of the Irish nation as a paramount 
constitutional issue in Irish politics. . . .”’ It maintained the funda- 
mental right of the Irish people to decide for themselves at all times 
their own constitutional status. It rejected “ as fatal to Irish unity and 
in every way disastrous the Government’s double-faced policy of re- 
taining the present constitutional position and at the same time dis- 
carding its advantages.” 

September 1oth.—In a speech at Dundalk, Mr. de Valera said they 
were “‘ facing a crisis coming from a deliberate attempt to reduce our 
people to servitude ; an effort by a powerful empire to exact from us a 
tribute which we do not owe and which it is humanly impossible for us 
to continue paying.”” The very existence of the nation was at stake ; if 
they won the economic war there was no reason why the country should 
not be able to maintain an increasing population in comfort, but if they 
lost the people would be faced with misery. : 

As to the plea for unity made some days previously it had been 
issued by Mr. Cosgrave, “‘ the leader of the party which has done more 
than any other to defeat, weaken and demoralize the people of this 
country in the face of the British attack.’’ The aim of the so-called 
merger was to reduce the Irish people to surrender. 

On the other hand, those Republicans who had been creating disorder 
and damaging property were playing into the hands of the enemies of 
Irish independence. Their present course might lead to national disaster. 


Italy. 

August 30th.—Prince Starhemberg, head of the Austrian Heimwehr, 
arrived in Rome. 

September 2nd.—A Pact of Friendship, Non-Aggression and Neutrality 
with the U.S.S.R. was signed in Rome, to remain in force for 5 years. 

September 7th.—Conclusion of shipping agreement with South African 
Government. (See South Africa.) 


Japan. 
September 2nd.—A Government spokesman stated that the U.S. 
naval programme had “‘ stimulated Japan to accelerate her own naval 


construction.” 


League of Nations. 

September 1st.—The Minorities Committee of Three met in private 
session in Paris and drafted a report on the Assyrian problem for sub- 
mission to the Secretary-General. The Committee consisted of Dr. 
Najera (Mexico), M. Colban (Norway) and Mr. Lester (I.F.S.). 


The Netherlands. 

September 4th.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs denounced the Tariff 
Truce, in a letter to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as Chairman of the World 
Economic Conference. The reason given was that the efforts of the 
Conference had by no means resulted in the stabilisation of monetary 
relations or in the diminution of the restrictions on international trade. 


Paraguay. 

September 1oth—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the Brazilian 
Government and to the diplomatic representatives of Argentina, Chile 
and Peru at Rio de Janeiro, accepting the mediation of the four countries 
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in the Chaco dispute. He said he was willing to sign an agreement to 
submit to arbitration all questions relating to the area, to terminate 
ipso facto all military operations and “to accept a moral guarantee 
offered by the mediating States for the realisation of the proposed plan 
without prejudice to any other effective measures for impeding a renewal 


of war.” 


Poland. 

August 30th.—The Government issued an order dissolving the Polish 
Nazis, who wore a cherry-coloured shirt. (They were an anti-Semitic 
organisation whose aim was to secure the expulsion into the Volhynia 
marshes of the 3 million Polish Jews.) 


South Africa. 

September 7th.—It was reported that the Government had made a 
subsidy agreement with Italian s.s. Companies for shipping services 
from South Africa to Marseilles and Genoa. A subsidy of £150,000 was 
to be paid to two Italian lines and the Italian Government was to give 
them one of £300,000 annually. The agreement was to remain in force 
for 5 years from March, 1934. Its object was stated to be to expand 
exports to African States and Colonies on both the East and West Coast, 


and to Europe. 


Spain. 

August 29th.—Nineteen of the twenty-four deposed members of the 
Andorran Council-General met secretly in Barcelona and arranged to 
send an appeal to the League of Nations against the intervention of the 
co-Princes, as contrary to the Kellogg Treaty. 

August 30th.—The Government appointed Don Juan Selvas Governor- 
General over the four Catalan Provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida 
and Tarragona. His chief duty was to organize the transfer of services 
from the Spanish Administration to the Catalan. 

September 3rd.—Elections took place for 15 seats of representatives 
of the 7,000 municipalities of the country on the Tribunal of Constitu- 
tional Guarantees, and resulted in the Ministerial candidates losing 
10 out of the 15. Six seats were captured by parties of the Right. 

September 6th.—Owing to discussion as to whether the Cabinet’s 
position had been weakened by the elections for the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees a vote of confidence was called in the Cortes. The 
Government received 146 votes in the Chamber of 450 deputies; the 
Opposition Deputies walked out in a body. Many Deputies were absent 
on holiday. 

September 8th.—The Cabinet resigned and the President accepted 
the resignation. The President had expressed the desire to see the 
Cabinet fulfil its programme, especially in regard to the law governing 
small holdings, the provision of substitutes for the schools of the religious 
orders, etc., and he wished also to be assured regarding three questions : 
(t) Did the Cabinet feel it was no longer supported by the majority of 
the Cortes? (2) Would continuation of the Cabinet facilitate a Re- 
publican coalition for the coming election ? (3) Did the Ministers believe 
that the Cabinet was the best one that could be formed with the elections 
In view ? 

The Cabinet decided that the replies to these questions could best 
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be obtained by the President consulting the party leaders and other 
authorities. 

September gth.—The President entrusted Senor Lerroux, the Radical 
leader, with the formation of a Cabinet of ‘‘ Republican concentration,” 
It was to exclude the Socialists. 

September 12th.—Senor Lerroux formed a Government, with Senor 
Alnornoz as Foreign Minister ; Senor Lara, Finance ; Senor Barrios, the 
Interior ; Senor Rocha, Defence ; Senor Paratcha, Commerce and In- 
dustry ; Senor Asensi, Justice ; Senor Santalo, Communications ; and 
Senor Samper, Labour. The Premier and three of the Ministers were 
Radicals, and the Foreign Minister belonged to Senor Azana’s Party, the 
Accion Republicana. Three other Ministers were Radical-Socialists. 


Switzerland. 

August 30th.—The Government was informed that M. Weber was 
being sent back to Switzerland. 

September 1st.—The Constance police handed M. Weber over to the 
Swiss authorities. 

September 5th—The second World Jewish Conference opened at 
Geneva. 

September 8ih.—The Jewish Conference ended with the adoption of a 
number of resolutions, of which two were in favour of a world Congress 
of Jewry being called, and an anti-German boycott. It was decided to 
convene the world congress in March, 1934. 

A third resolution appealed to the Mandatory Power to ‘‘ open the 
gates of Palestine so as to allow thousands of the unfortunate Jews to 
settle there.” 

The circulation of the leading paper the Neue Zurcher Zeitung was 
prohibited in Germany for a fortnight. 


Turkey. 

September 12th.—A Treaty with Greece was negotiated, by which 
the parties guaranteed the security of their common frontiers against 
any third party. It provided for an understanding on all inter- 
national questions and laid it down that Greece might represent Turkey 
at international conferences and vice versa. The Treaty was for Io years. 


U.S.A. 

August 31st.—The Secretary for War announced that the programme 
for the modernisation of the army’s land and air equipment, estimated 
to cost from $65 to $75 millions, had been suspended ‘“‘ in order to see 
what happens at Geneva.” 

In a statement to the press, made on his way to Europe, Mr. Norman 
Davis said that the question of debt concessions must be entirely separated 
from disarmament ; each was an extremely difficult problem in itself, 
and linking one with the other hurt the chances of settlement of either 
of them. ‘‘ The French,” he was reported as saying, “ would say to me, 
‘ you want to ruin our defence for the sake of collecting money.’ ”’ 

The Secretary for Agriculture, announcing the terms of the London 
Wheat Agreement, said that the exports from the exporting countries 
up to July 31st, 1934, had been limited to : Canada, 200 million bushels ; 
the U.S.A. 47 millions; Argentina, 110 millions; and Australia, 105 
millions. 
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Mr. Dudley Cates, Assistant Administrator for Industry, resigned 

owing to irreconcilable differences of. opinion as to policy with General 
ohnson. 

; September 1st.—The Secretary for the Navy signed a contract for the 
construction of 17 naval vessels, including one 10,000 ton cruiser, and 
eight 1,800 ton destroyers. 

September 2nd.—The Secretary of the Interior, as administrator of 
the oil code, announced the quotas in terms of maximum production, to 
be imposed on the oil-producing States. Texas had the largest allocation, 
and the total permitted was 2,409,700 barrels. 

Mr. Jones, Chairman of the R.F.C. outlined the steps to be taken to 
secure a more generous flow of credit from the banks. 

September 3rd.—In a statement issued by Mr. Harriman, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the terms he had used in 
a letter to members of the Chamber were quoted, to the effect that as 
spokesman for the Chamber he had opposed the labour provisions of the 
Recovery Act when before Congress. He had urged that changes be 
made ‘‘ to make it perfectly clear that the principles of true open shop 
operation are not contravened.’”’ Even in its existing form, he added, the 
Act in no way deprived employers of the right to maintain open shop, 
as the term was understood by the Chamber. (He defined it ‘‘ as meaning 
a policy of employment without discrimination against or in favour of 
men on account of their membership or non-membership of labour 
organisations.’’) 

September 4th.—Labour Day was celebrated throughout the country. 
It marked the end of the first phase of the President’s programme for 
national rehabilitation, and he was reported as being well satisfied with 
the progress made. Since March 4th, wholesale commodity prices had 
advanced 15 per cent., and farm prices by over 34 per cent. Some 
2 million of the unemployed had been found work, and the Budget had 
been brought within measurable distance of balancing. 

In a speech at Chicago, General Johnson warned his audience that the 
recovery movement ‘‘ cannot last a month if a few unwilling or cheating 
employers are permitted by the advantage of lower costs to ruin the 
business of their willing and honest competitors.”’ 

A national campaign would be launched on September 2oth, “‘ to try 
and convince the people of the need to buy freely and to begin at once— 
not as a patriotic duty, but as a prudent use of money.” 

September 5th.—The President sent a message to the Convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association asking for a free flow of credit to 
ensure ‘‘ the success of the great recovery programme now under way.” 
While recognizing that, after a period of drastic liquidation, it required 
unusual courage and judgment to appraise security and extend credit, 
he declared that ‘‘ we still have much to accomplish in making credit 
facilities adequate for the national recovery we are bringing about. 
Loans can and will be made.” ' 

The message was followed by a speech by the chairman of the R.F.C., 
who forecast a wide extension of Government participation in com- 
mercial banking. He declared that ‘‘ banks must provide credit to 
accommodate agriculture, commerce and industry, based upon a going 
country. Otherwise the Government will have to do so.” He 
described hoarders of available credit as little better than hoarders 
of currency. 
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He did not want banks ‘‘ to make loans of doubtful soundness,” but 
the trouble was that many banks had too little capital in relation to 
their deposits. They should take advantage of the offer which the 
R.F.C. made some weeks earlier to buy preferred stock in approved 
institutions, and thus strengthen their capital position. 

Mr. Ford was understood to have definitely refused to sign the code, 
and General Johnson stated that if he did not do so the Government 
would not buy any of his cars, and he believed the people would act 
accordingly. It was announced that wage increases had been granted 
to the Ford employees, making them considerably higher than those 
provided for by the code. (Mr. Ford’s objection to the code was under- 
stood to be in its provisions governing the right of labour to organize 
and institute collective bargaining.) 

September 6th.—After a conference in Washington with the 
Ambassadors of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, the President 
announced a three-point programme with regard to Cuba: (1) The 
U.S. Government desired that complete and constant information about 
Cuba should be available for the Latin-American countries ; (2) it had 
absolutely no desire to intervene and was seeking every means to avoid 
it ; (3) the key of American policy regarding Cuba was that it should 
obtain quickly a Government of its own choosing and one capable of 
maintaining order. 

The Secretary to the Navy announced that he was leaving for Havana 
immediately on board the cruiser Indianapolis ; the battleship Mississippi 
was also ordered to Cuban waters. 

General Johnson announced that ne more industries would be allowed 
to insert the “‘ merit ’’ clause in their codes. 

The Minneapolis, the 13th 10,000 ton cruiser of the 18 allowed by 
the London Treaty of 1930, was launched at Philadelphia. 

September 7th—The Government ordered further warships to proceed 
to Cuba. 

The Bankers’ Convention sent a message to Mr. Roosevelt pledging 
its support and co-operation in carrying out the recovery programme, 
but adding that the “ banking support which is in the long run most 
effective and helpful is that which conforms to the principles of sound 
banking, and which, by so doing, safeguards the institution and the funds 
of depositors.” 

September 8th.—General Johnson presented the representatives of the 
coal industry with the code drafted for it and gave them up to the following 
evening to lodge their objections to it. A general agreement was arrived 
at between the mineowners and the union leaders on the labour pro- 
visions of the code. All reference to the “ open shop ”’ issue was to be 
abandoned, while all employees who wished to remain unaffiliated to the 
Mineworkers’ Union were to be free to do so. 

September 11th.—The President indicated that American recognition 
of the new Cuban Government would depend on its ability to secure the 
favour of the Cuban people and to maintain order. 

Labour unrest was reported to be showing itself in many quarters. 
A strike which had begun some days previously in the silk-weaving 
industry in New Jersey (involving 40,000 workers) spread to the dyeing 
mills, employing some 20,000 people. 

September 12th.—Mr. Green, President of the Federation of Labour 
stated that there would have to be granted to organized labour an even 
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shorter working week than the codes prescribed, that the codes already 
signed would have to be revised to make them ‘‘ mean more to the mass 
of the people,” and that if there were 7 or 8 million unemployed at the 
coming of winter the labour movement could not guarantee “ stability.” 


U.S.S.R. 

September Ist.—M. Herriot arrived in Moscow, as the guest of the 
Government. 

September 2nd.—Signature of Pact of Friendship with Italy. (See 
Tialy. 
Specie 4th—Four soldiers and coastguards, convicted of the 
shooting of three Japanese fishermen on the coast of Kamchatka in June, 
were reported to have been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, and 
the Commandant of the frontier guards to six months’ hard labour. 
(The report came from Japanese sources.) 


Vatican City. 

September 1oth.—Ratifications were exchanged at the Vatican of the 
Concordat with the German Reich. Previous to this the Holy See was 
understood to have communicated to the Reich Government a series 
of points concerned with the existence, activities and protection of the 
Catholic organisations as well as the liberty of German Catholics to 
propagate the doctrines and maxims of Catholic faith and morals. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Eurvope Nouvelle, September goth, 1933. 
The Internal Policy of the Nazi Government of Germany :— 


I. 


Law for the alleviation of the misery of the people and the Reich 
March 24th, 1933. 

Law against political acts of violence. March 29th, 1933. 

Law regarding the death penalty. March 29th, 1933. 

Law regarding the assimilation of the States and the Reich. April 7th, 


1933. 
Law on the reorganisation of the status of public officials. April 7th 


and 11th, May 6th, 1933. 

Law on the admission to the functions of barrister and solicitor, 
April 7th, 1933. 

Law against overcrowding in schools. April 25th, 1933. 

Law concerning Labour Syndicates. May rgth, 1933. 

Law regarding the confiscation of property of the Communist Party, 


May 26th, 1933. 


Extracts from the law against unemployment. 
Law against economic treason. 


June 12th, 1933. 


Law against the reconstitution of the Parties. 
Law regarding the national plebiscite. 


Law on sterilisation. 


1933. 
. 17th-23rd 


18th 
20th 


21st-23rd 


22nd 

22nd 

25th 

25th-30th 
goth 


16th 


16th 
16th-22nd 
23rd 
23rd 
30th 
(end) 


July 14th, 1933. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


4th International Advertising Convention 


*Financial Committee of the League ... 
*Technical Committee of the National Defence 
Commission of the League ... 

General Assembly of the International ‘Federa- 
tion of Associations of Commercial Travellers 
and Agents oss rae 

*76th Session of League Council . 
*Supervisory Commission .. 
*14th Session of League Assembly 
International Touring Association 
*Meeting of Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference Car 
*Meeting of General Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference . 
*International Board of Public Health 
*Congress of International Institute of Sociology 
*64th Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O.... 
*Permanent Mandates Commission we 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
4th Balkan Conference ... i 
7th Pan-American Conference ... 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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June Ist, 1933. 


Rome and 
Milan 

Geneva 

Geneva 


Lausanne 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Rome 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Salonika 
Montevideo 
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